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Among the States 


Requirements for Science Teac hers.— lhe New Mexico 
State Board of Education has adopted a new regulation 
stipulating higher requirements for ge neral science teach 
ers. Designed to improve science education, the new rule 
requires that by September, 1g60, general science teachers 
must have had twenty-four hours in laboratory courses. 
They must include eight hours of physics and one course 
each in chemistry and biology. The remainder of the 
twenty-four hours may be distributed among these three 
subjects astronomy oF geology. Under the old require 
ments, general science teachers needed only fifteen hours 
in science, with credit of no specified amount in chemistry 
and biology kven tougher requirements will take effect 
in September, rqh2, almost tripling the present number 
ol hours a teacher must have in his specifi science sub 


ject to be eligible to teach it 


Louisiana Teachers’ Salaries.—An analysis of teachers’ 
issued by the Public Affairs Re 
reports that Louisiana 


salaries in) Loutsiana 
search Council of Louisiana, Ine 
teachers received an average salary of S$4.349 1956-57; 
that the average salary increase per teacher was 17 per 
cent over the previous vear; and that Louisiana teacher 
salaries ranked 16th in the nation—almost S250 above 
the national average. The report showed that one ol 
every five teachers was paid $5,000 or more. One of every 
twenty was paid under 53,200, the report added, and 48 
per cent of this group did not have degrees. Four of 
every five teachers were women. The average salary for 


women teachers was $4,323, and for men 54.455 


Western Education Compact.—Constitutionality of the 
Western Regional Education Compact and participation 
in it of State of Washington institutions has been up- 
held by the Superior Court for Thurston County, Wash 
ington. Objection to the compact had been made on 
U.S. constitutional grounds and on the contention that 
Washington's participation in it constituted a surrender 
of state legislative power to a state commission. Prior to 
argument in the case, the basis for the first contention 
was removed by act of Congress, leaving before the court 
only the issue of surrender of legislative power. The 
court held Washington's participation to be within the 
limits of the state constitution. The compact’s purpose 
is to explore and make available ways and means for the 
eleven western states, or groups of them, to provide co 
operatively certain technical, professional or graduate 
training that cannot be furnished bs the states acting 


individually. 


Oklahoma Vote on Beer.—In an election December » 
the Oklahoma electorate voted to keep 3.2 per cent beer 


on sale throughout the state rather than to give individ 
ual counties authority to vote to ban sale of beer. Sale 
of liquors and wines is illegal in the state, but 3.2 per 
cent beer has been authorized since 1933. 


Metropolitan Transit Report.—The Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit Commission, a bi-state study body representing 
New Jersey and New York, has recommended that the 
two states form a permanent interstate agency to solve 
transit problems in the New York City metropolitan 
area. The new agency would be formed by compact and 
would be called the Metropolitan Transit: District of 
New York and New Jersey. It would be governed by a 
thirty-two-member council of representatives from the 
interested counties (sixteen from cach state) and man 
aged by a smaller board of directors. 

With annual appropriations ol S150,000 from each 
state, the district would be responsible for planning bet 
ter suburban transit service. It would also have authori 
tv, if its plans were acceptable, to finance capital needs 
by issuing bonds secured by a pledge of net revenues as 
well as by the credit of New York Citv and the New Jer 
sev and New York counties which would benefit. 

Describing the metropolitan transit situation as “a 
public problem that calls for a public plan,” the study 
commission declared “the public interest turns on the 
simple prudence of preserving a metropolitan transpor 
tation system which shows every sign of imminent break 
down. 
building now to meet the plainly foreseeable transporta 


It turns on the wisdom of planning and 


tion needs of the next twenty-five vears if the anticipated 
growth over that period is to result in the greatest public 
benefit at least cost.” 


Denver Exploring Metropolitan Organization.—Metro 
politan Denver is exploring the feasibility of a new 
level of government to cope with problems of growth 
and development that plague the city and its suburbs. 
An Inter-county Regional Planning Committee has been 
formed and has completed several technical studies on 
the establishment of a number of regional services. Since 
September mayors in the Denver area have been holding 
monthly meetings to examine the issues involved in a 
metropolitan form of organization reaching across coun 
ty and city boundaries. Latest move toward solving the 
problem of urban growth was a January conference on 
metropolitan and urban affairs called by Governor 
Stephen L. R. McNichols. There are 200 separate gov 


ernments, including school districts, in the Denver area 


Connecticut Tax Study. 
necticut legislature late in 1957 authorized creation of a 


\ special session of the Con 
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special State Tax Study Commission with an appropria 
tion of $125,000 for a broad-gauged analysis and review 
of the state’s entire taxing structure. The commission 
now has been organized, with Former State Tax Com 
missioner William F. Connelly Chairman. John F. ‘Tar- 
rant, research head of the State Tax Department, is 
Executive Secretary. Commission members include Ros- 
well F. Magill of Westport, Dr. Alfred G. Buehler of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Aaron K. Neeld, New Jer 
sey State Treasurer, and Professor Ray B. Westerfield of 
Yale University. The commission is to report to the 1459 
legislature. 


Illinois Hospital Costs.—\ study of operating costs, re- 
cently completed by the Illinois Department of Public 
Health, indicates that in the period trom 1g47 to 1956 
the average length of stay of patients in 166 Illinois hos 
pitals was reduced from nine to a little less than eight 
days, while the average per diem cost per patient rose 
from $12.20 to $25.24. Total operating costs for the 166 


hospitals increased from somewhat more than $77 mil- 


lion in 1947 to almost $177 million in 1956. During the 
decade, nursing services and dietary departments wer 
the most costly functions. followed by medical and surgi- 
cal services. Since 1953. the report indicated, administra 
tive departments have cost more than medical and surgi- 


cal services. 


Texas Mental Health Code.—\ new Mental Health 
Code for Texas, effective January 1 this vear, abandons 
the concept that mental patients must be convicted of 
insanity before entering a state mental hospital for pro 
longed treatment. The code protects civil rights of the 
mentally ill, makes medical testimony mandatory tor 
commitment to a mental hospital and provides for 
waiver of jury trial in their cases. Under the code, men 
tal illness does not include epilepsy, senility, alcoholism 
or mental deficiency. No mentally ill person, however, is 
to be barred from admission or commitment to a stat 
mental hospital on the grounds that he also sutters trom 
those conditions. 


Plant and Animal Pests.—State and local agricultural 
authorities have instituted control measures against criti 
cal outbreaks of plant and animal pests in various areas 
of the western states. A drastic quarantine has been im 
posed in Grahain County, Arizona, to prevent spread of 
pink bollworm. a ruinous cotton pest that is described 
is “a real threat to 
Nevada State Forester George Zeppetini has requested 
funds to fight an infestation of mountain pine beetles 
killing trees on 1.250 acres at Crystal Bav and threaten 
ing to spread to other counties and California unless 
controlled. The worst invasion of field mice in the Pa 
cific Northwest since the early "gos is causing widespread 
concern in Oregon and is spreading to areas in Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada and California. Centered in the 
Klamath River basin, the infestation is estimated to havc 


\rizona’y most valuable crop.” 


reached 10,000 mice per acre and destroyed crops worth 
S5 million in the Klamath Basin alone. 


Connecticut Turnpike Opens.— The Connecticut ‘Turn- 
pike, under construction for almost four years, was 
opened to trathe January 2. All of the 129-mile express 
wav except three miles at the western end has been com 
pleted and is in operation. The turnpike extends from 
Greenwich on the west to Killingly on the Rhode Island 
boundary. 

Passenger cars will pay tolls of 25 cents at each of a 
number of toll gates. There will be many toll-free areas 
between gates for the benefit of local trathc. Tolls per 
mile run to 1.65 cents for passenger vehicles; the truck 
toll will average 4.67 cents a mile, assuming a full ex- 
pressway trip across the state. 

In dedicating the new facility, Governor Abraham A. 
Ribicoft declared: “The most modern highway construc- 
tion methods contributing to safe driving have been en- 
gineered into this road. Now it is up to the public to use 
proper care in driving so that accidents can be kept to a 
minimum.” Ambassador John D. Lodge, former Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, spoke on behalf of the seven living 
ex-Governors of Connecticut at the ceremonies, and Mrs. 
klizabeth McConaughy, widow of Former 
James L. McConaughy performed the ribbon cutting 
task as the official caravan started from the Greenwich 
end. 

Potal cost of the turnpike approximated $464 million, 


Governo! 


It will serve a population area of some go million. 


Highway Conference.—I lic Lwenty-Second Annual 
Northeastern Regional Conterence on Highway Safety 
and Motor Vehicle Problems was held in New York City 
on December 16 under the chairmanship of Senator 
Elisha T. Barrett of New York. Among addresses to the 
conference, Dr. James Malfetti, Director of the Institute 
for Safety Education at Columbia University, spoke on 
“Trathe Safety and Scientific Research.” Regular reports 
of committees were submitted on state safety coordina- 
tion, uniform truck weights and markings, transporta- 
tion of dangerous articles, and interstate bus inspection 
standards. Other topics considered included compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance, reciprocal revocation 
of driver licenses, problems of commercial vehicle light 
ing, and the relationship of the Federal Highway Act to 
highway safety. 


Northeastern Conference.— [he Third Biennial Regional 
Roundup Conference of the 
held at New York City December 17, sponsored by thie 
Council of State Governments and the New York Joint 
Legislative Gommittee on Interstate Cooperation. Re 
ports of activities during the past vear were presented 
by the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, the Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protec 


Northeastern States was 
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In this article Abel Wolman, Professor of Sanitary Engineering and Wate 
Resources at Johns Hopkins University, describes a series of elements that he 
finds essential for a state water program. They involve, first of all, adequate 
knowledge of water supply and its availability. They include sound decision as 
to what's to be done with water—how water resources are to be developed—and 
how the development is to be paid for. In view of the complexities, the author 
counsels flexibility in water law. Water law, he recognizes, is important, but it 
in itself cannot produce water, and he warns that it should not attempt to 
freeze future use. Professor Wolman’s article is based in the main on a pape) 
he delivered before the Southern Regional Conference of the Council of State 
Governments at Baltimore, Maryland, last autumn. 


Elements of a State Water Program 


By ABEL WOLMAN 


HE SErTING which prompts us to an analysis 

of a state water program, or its coordinate, a 

state water policy, has many fascinations. 
What is this setting that drives so many people in 
recent years toward heated discussions of water use? 
Why does that occur during this particular time? 

In over forty years of contact with water prob 
lems, many decades passed in which you could not 
summon up any particular interest in water policy 
or water programs. After all, water was a universal 
commodity. It was available to everyone. It was 
thought even to be so cheap that we ought not to 
charge for it. Why is it that this trend has sud- 
denly changed in the iast four or five years? The 
nature of the change has a great deal to do with 
designing the elements of a state water program. 
What are the changes? 


THE CONTOURS OF CHANGE 


First and toremost, of course, is the rise in wate! 
use throughout this entire country, not only in the 
castern humid states, but in the much drier western 
states. Water use is increased as a consequence of 
the increase in population, of the general rise in 
the standard of living, of the development of new 
instrumentation, new gadgets, new household uses 
for water, all of which have generally tended to 
push water demand upward. 

Secondly, it is natural that in earlier years we 
have pre-empted the cheaper sources of water. It 
was perlectly good engineering for every community 
in the United States to choose, other things being 
equal, that source which was most economical. We 
later moved, of course, throughout the entire coun 
try to more costly development; hence, there is 
greater interest in what we do and why we do it in 
such large dollar numbers. The new demands 


brought about by air conditioning, increased agri 
cultural use of water in the humid states—all of 
these are indications of reasons for a new emphasis. 
As in all other fields, this kind of transition and the 
crystallization of competitive uses of water inevita- 
bly create friction. Friction in water use is now 
dominant in the minds of engineers, lawyers, admin- 
istrators and statesmen. If there were no competi- 
tive use for water, there would be no friction; there 
would be no necessity for water policy or for wate1 
programs. If the supply were unlimited, there 
would be no concern. 

Phe third impact is an unfortunate one: namely, 
that this increased demand for water of recent years 
ran concurrently with a cycle of dry weather. That 
is always a tragedy, because in dry weather we turn 
to a variety of conclusions and decisions, which in 
haste and sometimes in rashness lead us toward 
considerations in policy and in law that may not 
be quite as sound or quite as desirable as more 
time for digestion may indicate. The humid states, 
therefore, over the last few years may be called the 
“arid humid states.” They are no longer the wet 
states. They had many uses of water normally more 
characteristic of arid states. There is plenty of 
water, but water in the wrong place at the wrong 
time. That merely calls to the attention of the law- 
makers and of statesmen the fact that water is a 
commodity, of varying availability in the humid 
states. Periods of extreme dryness alternate with 
periods of extreme wetness. In certain states, such 
as Kansas, a flood period in 1951, the worst in its 
record, moves into a dry cycle in the middle ‘50's, 
the worst in its record. Therefore, the administra- 
tor, the lawver, the Governor, and the legislature 
are puzzled as to what one does about a situation 
in such a state as Kansas, where you have too much 
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water in the wrong place followed by too little water 
in any place. Do you conserve, do you dissipate, do 
you hold, do you restrict, or do you release? 

~ What has happended under the conditions in 
this particular setting? We have a resurgence of 
competitive requirements. We have a municipality 
that wants the water out of a given river; we have 
an agricultural user who has discovered that he 
lives not in a humid area but in an arid area, at 
least during these particular years. We have an 
industrialist who is dependent upon the same 
sources of water. We have a flood-control individual 
who tried to use it in a somewhat different way. 
These demands of competitive interest are some- 
times illogical. They are likewise rarely completely 
sane in their emphasis on the other man’s desirabili- 
ties and uses. The groups are truly competitive in 
their interest. They behave like human beings. 
Each pressure group feels that its particular use is 
the dominant one, especially if it has either just 
discovered it for the first time, or has rediscovered 
it for the second or third time. 

CONTINUING REVIEW IS REQUIRED 

These sudden results of a dry cycle, therefore, 
within this setting, have generated a rush toward 
legislative action. We see that exemplified in almost 
every one of the humid states. This rush is unfor- 
tunate, since many of the humid states which have 
reviewed the situation and proposed legislation, 
have all—with one exception—decided to look at the 
problem again, to review it at greater leisure under 
calmer moments. States should be reviewing water 
policy also during a wet cycle, during an escape 
from the high pressure of the dry cycle. We may be 
entering such a wet cycle in the near future, and 
therefore the review is likely to be more deliberate. 
It is likely to be less stressed by the immediately 
apparent and more concerned about the remotely 
logical. 

The problem of water, as I have pointed out some 
years ago, is one of too much, too little, and too 
bad. In non-technical terms, that is the issue with 
which we are all concerned: too much, in respect to 
the flood situation, too little in respect either to 
drought or over-use, and too bad, covering the 
stream pollution field. Director Nolan, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, recently noted that many years 
ago the problem was spelled out in Coleridge’s 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” The Ancient 
Mariner complained: “Water, water every where, / 
Nor any drop to drink.” That is a poetic approxi- 
mation of the great problem of water throughout 
the humid states. 


THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE 


Before moving on to what the state program 


should have, at least in its elements, it should be 
noted that one of the puzzling problems of state 
regulation of water use and of water allocation lies 
in the very nature of the hydrologic cycle. The 
hydrologic cycle is so often ignored in law, and cer- 
tainly in popular discussion. Precipitation varies in 
the humid states as elsewhere. We have a number 
of very dry summers, which might be characteristic 
—if not of Death Valley—certainly of the western 
dry states. In our own area, in the East, for example, 
during the past summer for the last two or three 
months, there was virtually no precipitation. That 
is a natural phenomenon and in any legislation o1 
in any policy it must be recognized. 

This variation in rain—in place, in time, in sea- 
son, and in cycles of years—is one of the things that 
must be borne in mind very rigidly when any leg- 
islative policy, any administrative program, is en- 
tered upon. There is an unpalatable truth in the 
water field, namely that there is no more water 
anywhere than there is. Now there are certain con- 
jurers who have panaceas for solving a water prob- 
lem. Such magic has never been able to do away 
with the uncomfortable fact that there is no more 
water in any one place than there is. There is no 
magic by which an area that has, say, 12 inches of 
rainfall a year, can have a continuing water use of 
20 inches a year. It just does not happen—unless of 
course you import it, and there is nothing against 
doing that. 

What does happen is that you have to do some- 
thing about the variabilities in the hydrologic 
cycle. These variations, incidentally, are not statute- 
made. No statute, no matter how skillfully drawn, 
creates water. If there is no such procedure, it leads 
us to the unfortunate conclusion that there may be 
certain areas in every state that are going to be 
quite permanently short of water, unless—and this 
is conceivable also—you are willing to spend a 
rather large sum of money in order to bring water 
into such an area. This obviously can be done if 
it is worth doing. 

STATE RESPONSIBILITY 

Now what does this discussion lead to? What are 
the essential elements of a state water program? At 
the outset there must be an assumption by the state 
of a responsibility for water resources. It must be 
clearly stated that the state from this day on assumes 
not only a responsibility but a jurisdiction over the 
development of water resources. This does not im- 
ply an ownership. Such a jurisdiction is the under- 
pinning of the elements which follow. Some of 
these elements are undramatic, but they are essen- 
tial. Often the undramatic features of the elements 
of the state water program are the only ones that 
supply intelligence, logic, data; and without data 
and without interpretation very little can be done. 
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DATA AND “BOOKKEEPING” 


What are these elements? 

The first is an estimation, of a continuing nature, 
of the magnitude of the water resources. That is 
the collection of facts—the collection of data. The 
interpretation is of far more significance than the 
mere collection; it means the actual use of such 
data as a guide in the development of your water 
program. Mere collection of data (we have many 
examples in many states where we have accumu- 
lated libraries of data) without interpretation, is a 
waste. The great Will Rogers, a keen observer in 
this field, used to say “collection of data is like the 
collection of garbage; after you have it you have to 
do something with it.’’ We have shelves of data with 
little meaning to anyone unless they are interpreted, 
and then, of course, in turn, unless they are used. 

The second element, which stems from the first, 
is different. Having collected these factual data, 
what is the availability of the resource—in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, Georgia, or 
elsewhere? After we had a continuing accumulation 
of information—and without it we cannot move— 
we could do some estimating, but not enough. 
What does that mean as to the availability of the 
source? How much do we have? It is strange that in 
many of the sophisticated humid states there is very 
little yet in knowledge of underground water re- 
sources. But it must be known in order to be able 
to tell where it is and how much it is. These are 
simple bookkeeping processes. Bookkeeping in the 
water resources field is just as important as it is in 
the manufacture of nylon. Without it you cannot 
function, although many states insist that you do 
not need any bookkeeping in the water resources 
field. There could be no greater fallacy. How any 
company could ever operate without carrying on 
its books what it is and what it sells is inconceivable. 
It is equally clear that an industry that says we kept 
books for five years, now let us stop, is unlikely to 
survive. 

The third element is an accounting process for 
quality. What is the quality of this water resource 
that we have? The requirement is self-evident. You 
are all familiar with it. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 


The fourth element of this program is what is 
the expected use? We know what we have, we 
know where it is, we know what its quality is. What 
do we propose to do with it? And here we run into 
trouble. We run into a rather human trouble. No 
engineer—and perhaps no lawyer—is omniscient. 
Many engineers like to see the future as far as it is 
discernible. The field of prophecy in water and land 
use is filled with mistakes. That is mainly because 
one cannot foresee the future completely accurately. 


The future has been foreseen on occasion with such 
accuracy that it is uncanny, but one must project 
use as much as one can. Every state agency which 
has responsibility for projecting use must decide 
whether a particular water resource in a particular 
place within its state shall be used for municipal, 
industrial, or agricultural purposes. Such a deci- 
sion will inevitably have to be met. Such decisions 
must remain in the hands of wise administrative 
agents and not be frozen into a statute. The freez- 
ing of prospective use into a statute is worse than 
prophecy, because it crystallizes the present with- 
out Knowledge of the demands of the future. 

One of the interesting features in the southern 
humid states is that implicit in every one of the 
initial legislative proposals was the setting up of 
priorities of use resting primarily upon present uses 
or present pressures for use. The economic progress 
ot those states has been in the direction of indus- 
trialization. In the midst of that trend the priorities 
were proposed in such a way as to weaken industrial 
potential—a very curious conclusion on the part of 
some of the code committees. Simultaneously with 
these proposals, the western dry states, where agri- 
cultural use is the historical base in the economic 
development of that whole country, are now under 
severe pressure to give way to an industrial priority 
for water use. 

One cannot anticipate the fate of California 
by too many years any more than one can antici- 
pate the fate of North Carolina by too many years. 
That does not mean that you must have chaos of 
use; it does not mean that you must have chaos 
of allocation; it does mean that you have to have 
flexibility of allocation. A statute does not provide 
flexibility. The statute must provide the elementary 
principles of allocation, but not spell out their pri- 
orities. The administrative state agency, whether 
good or bad, has to do that. It has to be the daily lo- 
cal observer of the trend of development—economic 
and social—in any one of the humid states or any- 
where else. As legislative hearings are held in vari- 
ous parts of every state, we naturally are listening, 
as we must, to the local requirements and demands. 
Every experienced legislative representative knows 
listening to anybody, including engineers, is an art; 
it is an art of discernment, of selection, of picking 
the significant from the unimportant, of differenti- 
ating between the pressure emphasis and the logic 
of the situation. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT — AND MONEY 


The next element of the state program, and this 
is the key to the problem, does not reside in the 
statute. What are the means of development of 
your water resource? If a river in any one of your 
states dries up in the summer, a piece of legislation 
written by the modern parallel of King Canute does 
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not make it flow. That is an axiom that ought to 
be apparent no matter what you said in your law 
when you passed it. The river is dry. Now that 
means to us, of course, that that particular river 
must be impounded; it mpst be conserved in its 
wet periods for its desirable‘releases in dry periods. 
That is feasible from an engineering standpoint 
and from, of course, a legal standpoint. Unless that 
kind of development is studied in your states, by 
your municipalities, industries and agriculturists, 
you will not have maximum water use, with the 
inexorable fate from your hydrologic cycle. The 
river will not obey King Canute, no matter which 
legislative body says it should. It is going to be dry, 
it is going to be excessively wet, and it is only artifi- 
cial arrangement of that resource that will provide 
its maximum contribution to your citizens. 

Ihe last element of the state program is perhaps 
the most difficult one of all. Relatively few of the 
humid states have provided their administrative 
agencies with sufficient budget or personnel to re- 
solve a development program—relatively few—but 
there are some, not in the majority. The program 
for resource develdpment by your administrative 
agency is one which must follow in the future as 
our demands for water increase versus the avail- 
abilities. 

Ihe state development program must carry with 
it an evaluation in terms of the economic and social 
values to the state. Just as there is no escape trom 
a hydrologic cycle, there is no escape from the dol- 
lar. Every development program costs money. Every 
development. program to be financed, whether lo- 
cally, whether by state, whether by federal govern- 
ment—comes out of some form of payment locally. 
Again, here there is no magic. The dollar controls 
the situation and in a development program you 
must determine who is to pay for what. In all of 
our experience, we are surrounded by people who 
want resource development in the water field badly 
and who, I submit, even need it badly, and who 
would like somebody else to pay for it. That is the 
human reaction. The search for someone else to 
pay for this painful process is eternal. Your admin- 
istrative body has shed some light on the legitimacy 
of benefits versus costs, on the validity of who shall 
pay for what. 

One of the dilemmas in the agricultural field in 
the humid states is that agricultural use, if it is to 
continue—and in many areas it must continue—is 
dependent upon impoundment in many instances. 
Impoundment costs money. Somebody will have to 
pay for that. The somebodies who will have to pay 
it are not yet visible, because the agriculturist does 
not feel he ought to pay for it, since he performs a 
service for society which, from his point of view, is 
so great that somebody else should pay tor it. The 
industrialist may claim the same status. The only 


people who really feel they have to pay for water 
are the municipality which has to go and get it and 
knows that it has to pay for it. The recognition 
that this must be paid for by all groups is still a 
little bit vague. The administrative agency that has 
to make that fact known, and it has to be made 
known as time goes on, has an unenviable prospect. 


\ HUMAN PROBLEM 


In summary, the vital complications of water use 
and development do not result from technical con- 
siderations. You can bring water into Death Valley 
if you have a mind to, if you have a reason for it, 
and if you can pay for it. The vital considerations 
to plague us are not the engineering; they are in 
the desires and in the competitions of the people 
who want water. It is a human problem. The trou- 
ble with water is literally a problem of people, not 
a problem of engineering. The engineer will agree 
that you can build anything you like to build, and 
you can deliver water anywhere—at a price. The 
problem then becomes: To whom should it go? 
With what priorities of allocation? By what system 
of reimbursement will the state rise or fall? 

The technology is already available, except in 
two fields: the panaceas earlier referred to. Humid 
states as well as arid states would be well advised 
not to sit around waiting for rain-making to extri- 
cate them from this problem. Artificial rain-making 
at the moment is neither within the power of man 
nor yet within his complete understanding. Some 
day it may be. Much brackish water exists in the 
southern humid states. State policy to implement 
the elements of the program here discussed cannot 
wait for the conversion of brackish or sea water into 
fresh water. The day when this can be done at a 
low price is not tomorrow. It might be a year from 
now, or two or three, but again the state cannot rest 
waiting for it to solve these complicated problems. 

The importance and the ingredients of a statute 
need a closing comment. The statute should eluci- 
date simple, central principles in policy to aid the 
state agency which is to assume this responsibility. 
The execution of that policy, in accordance with 
those principles, should be left to the administrative 
agency, largely because the administrative agency is 
permanent, flexible, actively responsive (or should 
be) to changing trends. 

Is there a simple legal principle that should guide 
all these steps? It is doubtful, in spite of the rush 
in the humid states of the South to move from the 
so-called riparian to the prior appropriation doc- 
trine. That shift would not produce one more drop 
ol water tomorrow than you have today. You do 
not escape so easily the elements of the program 
here discussed. Such a shift has not only tremendous 
legal and engineering complications, but it is like- 
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In this paper the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, formerly the Governor 
of Iowa, sets forth the program of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
for continuity of state and local government in event of emergency. The pro- 
gram rests on a basic premise—that civil defense activities to be effective must be 
carried on through existing channels of government. Former Governor Hoegh 
points out that planning for the continuity of the federal government is well 
under way. He underlines the critical necessity that state and local authorities 
assure continuous leadership and capacity for government to function under 
emergency conditions. 


Continuity 
of State and Local Government 


in Emergency 


By Leo A. Horcu 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


OMMON sense requires that civil defense ac- major objectives: the establishment of emergency 


tivities at all levels must be conducted within lines of succession, the preservation of essential rec- 

the framework of existing government. ords, the establishment of emergency operating 

There are strong reasons why each state and local locations, and the full utilization of government 
government must plan for its own survival. An ini- personnel and resources. 


tial strike by an enemy upon our mainland could 
result in many millions of casualties, and the dis- 


1. Lines of Succession 


ruption of our transportation, communication, and Lines of succession must be established to assure 
production. State and local governments could be continuous leadership and authority and to min. 
isolated for days or weeks. In such a crucial period, imize the possibility of political power being as 
the very survival of this nation would depend upon sumed without legal authority. Establishing lines of 
the swift, effective actions of state and local govern succession will protect representative government 
ments. To meet this challenge, governments must and government by law. It also helps to re-establish 
continue to function and perform their emergency normal activities of government as soon as the situa 
duties. The Federal Civil Defense Administration tion allows. 

has assigned high priority to helping them make lraditionally, governments have provided lines 
such plans. Planning for the continuity of the fed. of succession for their chief executives. Because of 
eral government is now well under way. the threat we face, chains of succession must be set 


up not only for the chief executives of state and 
local governments, but also for legislative and 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


State and local officials and their associations judicial branches and other key personnel. 

helped develop the Federal Civil Defense Admin- Lines of succession are essential for effective emer- 
istration program for Continuity of State and Local gency operation of a government during peacetime 
Government. Giving advice were the Council of disaster. In a war emergency, they must go even 
State Governments, The National Association of deeper. 

County Officials, The American Municipal Associa- North Dakota took action in 1957 to strengthen 
tion, The U.S. Conference of Mayors, The Interna- its line of succession to the Governor. To a previous 
tional City Managers’ Association, and The Ameri- line of succession naming the Lieutenant Governor 
can Society for Public Administration, as well as and the Secretary of State, it added the Speaker of 
the United States Civil Defense Council and the the House, President pro tem of the Senate, and 
National Association of State and Territorial Civil the Attorney General—in that order. 

Defense Directors. This program includes four Action was initiated in the California Assembly 
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in 1956 to increase the line of succession when the 
Assembly’s Subcommittee on Impact of Enemy 
Attack recommended a constitutional amendment to 
allow the Governor to appoint seven additional 
successors, each from a different part of the state. 
This would supplement a list established in 1879 
which provides for seven. 

In extended emergencies, the functions of state 
legislatures, county commissions, and city councils 
will be essential. 

There are fewer precedents for lines of succession 
for legislative bodies. In the State of Washington, 
it has been the custom for twenty-eight years to 
have county commissioners name successors to leg- 
islators pending the next regular election. 

Succession to judicial positions should be less of 
a problem. Legislation may be needed to permit 
chief executives to make appointments to elective 
judicial posts. This would enable chief executives 
to develop lists for immediate emergency succession 
to judicial offices. 


2. Preservation of Essential Records 


Another responsibility of government is to pre- 
serve its essential records. Such records can be di- 
vided into three major classes. 

The first group includes those records required 
to protect the rights and interests of individuals, 
such as vital statistics, land and tax records, license 
registers, and papers of incorporation. The second 
group includes records which will facilitate the 
conduct of effective operations during emergencies, 
such as operations plans, succession lists, utility 
systems maps, equipment inventories, and organiza- 
tion and staffing patterns. Governments must also 
preserve the records which establish their responsi- 
bilities and describe their rights and interests, such 
as constitutions and charters, statutes and ordi- 
nances, court records, financial records, and min- 
utes of official proceedings. All these types of rec- 
ords will help re-establish normal community life 
and the normal activities of governments. 

Preservation of essential records should be under- 
taken as part of normal records management pro- 
grams such as presently conducted by many state 
and local governments. The preservation method 
selected will depend upon use of the records during 
emergency, location of the storage facility, and funds 
available for preservation. Records needed during 
emergency operations must be kept in a form which 
will permit their ready use under emergency con- 
ditions. Except for those needed for such operations, 
records may be stored in bank vaults or storage 
facilities well away from potential targets. 

The selection of records for preservation and their 
location should be done by responsible government 
officials, working with records custodians and civil 
defense directors. 


Portland, Oregon, has carried out an extensive 
records preservation program as a civil defense 
measure. Between February, 1955, and December, 
1957, about 5,000,000 microfilm images have been 
made and stored in the city’s underground emer- 
gency location. 


3. Emergency Operating Locations 


Another essential factor in the continuity of state 
and local governments and their ability to operate 
in emergencies is the establishment of relatively 
safe locations from which they can function. These 
locations must be readily accessible, established to 
permit effective management and control, provided 
with all basic facilities, and constructed to with. 
stand anticipated attack effects. 

It may be possible in rural areas to provide ade- 
quate shelter against radioactive fallout by modify- 
ing a portion of existing public buildings or mak- 
ing such provision in new buildings. Governments 
in target areas must consider a combination of dis- 
persal and protective construction. For them, :an 
emergency location must provide greater safety 
against expected levels of blast, heat, and radioactiv- 
itv while still being close enough to be reached on 
short notice by government personnel. 

Only governments with direct emergency responsi- 
bilities, such as states, counties, and cities, need 
emergency operating facilities. In some cases, how- 
ever, a special district—such as a fire district—may 
need an emergency location of its own. 

Emergency operating locations should provide 
for all three branches of government. Ideally, rep- 
resentatives of all three should be housed in a sin- 
gle emergency operating facility in order to co. 
ordinate administration. If separate facilities are 
required for various political subdivisions, they 
must have the best of intercommunications. The 
finest, safest structure possible is inadequate unless 
it provides for communications with personnel of 
the operating services and other units of govern- 
ment. 

Provision also must be made for heat, ventilation, 
light, sanitation, and sleeping and feeding facilities. 
There must be available adequate stocks of food, 
medical; and administrative supplies, to make the 
emergency location self-sufficient for extended 
periods. 

FCDA presently matches funds with state and 
local governments on a 50-50 basis for constructing 
and equipping emergency government locations 
when the plans meet essential criteria. 


4. Utilization of Government Personnel and Resources 


The most important step in preparing state and 
local governments to operate effectively in emer- 
gencies is the development of plans to utilize fully 

(Continued on page 39) 
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In what all Americans now recognize as acute problems of public school educa- 
tion, adequate solutions can come only through very wide spread participation 
by professional educators and other citizens. How this aba. ion can be 
achieved—and in particular how a state de partment of education can lead in 


producing it—is the theme of the following article by J. W. 


Edgar, Commis- 


stoner of Education of the State of Texas. 


Statewide Cooperation 


for Public Education 


By J. W. Epcar 


NE OF THE wonderful characteristics of Amer- 
icans is their readiness to chip in and more 
than do their part to make our Republic 

work. If this characteristic had not dominated our 
experience as a nation, the American public school 
system would never have evolved into the unique 
and effective institution that it is today. If the same 
characteristic were not dominant today, our to- 
morrow would be bleak indeed. For so dependent 
is,our educational system—including public, pri- 
vate, and church-related schools—on the initiative, 
resourcefulness and support of our people, that- 
should such nourishment be withdrawn the system 
could not endure. 

How does a state department of education in- 
volve the people of state in the development, 
maintenance and appraisal of a public school pro 
gram on a statewide basis and at the same time 
sustain the principle of local control of public 
schools? 

This problem was my major concern as I changed; 
nearly eight years ago, from a local school superin 
tendency to the office of state commissioner of edu- 
cation. In a local school system it had been rela- 
tively easy to involve the school staff and the citi- 
zenship of a community in the planning, program- 
ming and evaluating of its public school system. 
But could this be done on a statewide basis, par- 
ticularly a state which contains within its borders 
many geographic and economic differences? 

Such concern turned out to be only the result of 
an underestimation on my part of the willingness 
of Texans to give their time and energies in help 
ing to plan a public school system. For eight years 
I have continuously marvelled at the full response 
and genuine good help we have received from the 
citizenship of our state in cooperative activities 
designed to improve public education. If “the past 
is prologue,” then the future is assured. 


FOR EDUCATION 


Of course, for success to be achieved in state- 
wide cooperative ventures in public education, 
there must be a state setting which provides certain 
necessary elements. Many of these elements Texas 
has, and among them are: 

A citizenship dedicated to the proposition that 
a good public school system ts an absolute necessity 
in our Republic. 

2. A citizenship which, at all levels of taxation, is 
willing to bear its just and proportionate share of 
financing public education. 

3. A legislature and a state officialdom genuinely 
interested publi 

A State Board of Education, le; gally constituted 
so that it can actually function as a policy-making 
anda te De Boeneen nt of Education staffed 
with competent pr 

5. A dedicated 
scious of tts public 

6. A genui 
private, 


STATE SETTING 


education. 


hody, 
ofessional personnel. 
teaching profession, 
responsibility. 

spirit of cooperativeness among 
and church-related schools and 


fully con- 


fice 
7: Well de: lope d 


school-related lay organiza- 
tions, such as the Texas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Texas Association of School 
Boards, devoted to a proper support of and inter- 
est in publi E 

Next to a good state setting, the success of state- 
wide cooperative ventures in public education may 
well rest on the ground rules which govern the 
state § 

Nationally, the concept of the role of state edu- 
cation agencies has undergone a great change dur- 
ing the past decade. In the past, many state educa- 
lepartments have been largely regulatory bod- 
s. Now the emphasis is on leadership rather than 
egulation. 


education. 


tion ¢ 
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Don’t misunderstand me. It is still necessary that 
a state establish regulations and requirements to 
guide local school officials in the discharge of their 
duties. The difference lies in their enforcement. If 
a state department of education discharges its lead- 
ership responsibilities properly, almost all the en- 
forcement of state requirements is done by local 
school officials instead of by state officials. 

Such leadership stems from two basic actions: 
(1) formulation of all state requirements in ac- 
cordance with a set of operating principles designed 
to vest responsibility for administering the require- 
ments with local school officials, and to limit re- 
sponsibility of state officials to review and appraisal 
activities; (2) development by the state department 
of education of a way of working with local school 
and college officials, as well as with the general citi- 
zenship of the state, which will produce a genuinely 
cooperative effort. 


STATE OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


A state department of education generally has 
two kinds of leadership responsibility. 

One of these is in connection with the state plan 
for financing education. In Texas, the state supplies 
51 per cent of the money for public elementary and 
secondary schools, the United States Government 
supplies 3 per cent, and local school districts supply 
{6 per cent. Naturally, in the distribution of and 
accounting for the state and federal shares, the 
State Department of Education has established cer- 
tain requirements. By their very nature these re- 
quirements are regulatory, yet their administration 
locally is handled so well in almost every district 
that the state seldom has to utilize its regulatory 
authority. 

The other kind of leadership responsibility gen 
erally delegated to a state department of education 
has to do with the establishment of academic stand- 
ards to insure adequate educational opportunity 
for all children. In Texas this state responsibility is 
discharged through each local school and college 
board by a system of state accreditation of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and of teacher-prep 
aration programs in colleges and universities. Here, 
again, local administration is good, and in the vast 
majority of cases the state regulatory authority is 
not needed. 

Whether state school requirements are related to 
financial regulations, to academic standards, or 
what-have-you, they seem to function better when 
they are filtered through a set of operating prin- 
ciples designed to emphasize state leadership rather 
than state regulation. 

Basically, what are these principles? Here are 
some we have used successfully: 

1. The local school district, the public junior col- 
lege district, and the college or university are autono- 


mous, and all state requirements should be designed 
to strengthen that autonomy, not to weaken it. 

2. State requirements should be derived from suc- 
cessful local experience, and should be flexible 
enough to allow for local adaptation. 

State requirements should always be mini- 
mum requirements; that is, they should provide a 
floor but never a ceiling, and the local community 
or college should be encouraged to use its own 
initiative in going beyond the minimums. 

y. State financial resources should be directed 
toward the support of a minimum educational 
opportunity in each school or junior college dis 
trict. A major responsibility of a state in this regard 
is to equalize the financial resources among all dis- 
tricts to an extent permitting each district to pro 
vide at least the minimum educational opportunity 
as defined by the state. 

5. The resources of the state department of edu- 
cation should, at all times, be directed toward stim- 
ulating local school districts and colleges to use 
their own initiative in building their local school 
or college programs. 

6. The state legal or regulatory structure should 
be broad enough to encourage local districts to use 
their initiative, through research and exploration, 
in finding thetr own solutions to their problems. 
COOPERATIVE VENTURES IN EDUCATION 

Let's consider: Who are the “people” to be in- 
volved in cooperative action for better public 
education? 

Traditionally, state education agencies have 
worked in a sort of semisupervisory capacity with 
individual school systems and institutions of highe1 
learning. Historically, the role of the state agency 
has been “to inspect.” As a result most state agencies 
worked almost entirely with school folk. However, 
out of the past twenty-five years has emerged a re- 
markable nationwide strengthening of local school 
administration. Most school systems now are able to 
give adequate, close-to-home supervision, either lo- 
cally or through cooperative arrangements among 
near-by school systems, as within a county. In addi 
tion, the enlarged scope of public education today 
would make it impracticable and uneconomical for 
a state to maintain an education department large 
enough to provide adequate direct supervision or 
inspection. So the nature of the relationship be 
tween the state and the schools and colleges has 
changed. But it has not disappeared, and school 
folk—that is, teachers, administrators and board 
members, in their official capacities—continue to 
be some of the “people” who are to be involved in 
cooperative action for better public education. 

The post-World War II citizens’ movement for 
education is resulting in a vastly improved public 
understanding of our schools and colleges. It also 
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has brought into sharp focus some important rela- 
tionships between school folk and the lay public 
which have greatly emphasized a broader responsi- 
bility of the state education agency. If, in the past, 
many state agencies spoke mainly to professional 
school people, they now have the added responsi- 
bility of giving leadership to all citizens in the state- 
wide efforts of these citizens for education. 

[his citizens’ movement could not have been 
more timely nor more significant. I firmly believe 
that, as the movement continues, it constitutes one 
of the most important developments in our national 
history. As a state school administrator, I am cog- 
nizant of its great merit for the future of education, 
and of my responsibility to give it affirmative 
leadership. 

In this effort, | am greatly comforted in the 
knowledge that in Texas there exists, as the gov- 
erning body of our state education agency, a State 
Board of Education composed of twenty-one lay 
citizens who are representative of the entire citi- 
zenship of the state. This board enhances, in a way 
that could not be achieved without it, the oppor- 
tunity for successful leadership on the part of out 
agency in encouraging citizen participation. Any 
success we mav have had in working with citizen 
groups results primarily from the fact that the 
board communicates well with citizens and is held 
in high regard by them. 

Lay citizens, then—their importance 
education newly emphasized—constitute some of the 
who are to be involved in cooperative 


to public 


“peopl 
a¢uon programs. 

A third segment of the 
statewide organizations especially interested in edu- 
cation. These include the professional educational 
associations, school-related organizations, and non 
which are formally 


“people” are the 


shoolLrelated organizations 
interested in one or more phases of public educa- 
tion. These groups give active, statewide leadership 
to public education, and many of them have con- 
tinuing action programs for its improvement. It is 
important, therefore, that they be involved in any 
cooperative action for education. 

Thus, all told, participation must be very wide. 
We have found cooperative action by state agency 
personnel, school folk, lay citizens, and representa- 
tives of statewide organizations helpful in at least 
five aspects: 

Cooperattv 
tional policy. 

2 Cooperative action to improve the competence 
of public school personnel. 
action to improve curriculum 


action to develop state educa 


Cooperati e 
ontent, organization, and materials. 

4. Cooperative action to appratse and evaluate 
public education. 
5. Cooperative action to discover, through explo- 
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ration and research, ways to improve education. 

In a state agency whose basic design is to im- 
prove education through cooperative action, co- 
operation becomes an attitude. The emphasis on 
leadership rather than regulatory authority be- 
comes the framework within which every personal 
contact can play its part. 

In the main, cooperative action is gained through 
group work. The following examples demonstrate 
how groups of citizens are involved continuously in 
the educational programs of our state: 

Permanent Advisory Commissions. We have estab- 
lished permanent or continuing commissions to 
work in each of these areas: teacher education and 
certification, public school accreditation, admin- 
istration of vocational education, selection of text- 
books, educational TV, and resource-use (conserva- 
tion) education. Each commission is composed of an 
appropriate mixture of school folk, lay citizens, 
and representatives of statewide organizations. 

Temporary Advisory Commissions. During 1957 
we used fifteen temporary advisory commissions. 
Each was appointed to undertake a specific task. 
Upon completion of its task, the commission was 
discharged. The m« mbership of such commissions 
was a blending of school professionals, lay citizens, 
and representatives of statewide organizations. As 
an example, the State Board of Education in 1956 
established a commission to work with the staff of 
the State Department of Education and a subcom- 
mittee of the board in studying the need for revis 
ing high school graduation requirements. This 
commission functioned during 1956 and until June 
of 1957, when the board adopted its recommenda- 
tions, which revised the requirements for high 
school graduation. 

{dvisory Conferences. One of the most important 
und helpful techniques we have used in working 
with people for the improvement of education has 
been the holding of advisory conferences, at which 
large groups of people review policies or standards 
and explore ways of solving new problems. The 
State Department of Education holds these con- 
lerences periodically with the following groups: 
school administrators for review of the over-all pro 
gram, college and public school officials on teacher 
education policies, presidents of public junior col- 
leges on state standards for junior colleges, and 
citizens for review of the “big ideas” in the public 
school program. 

Cooperative Projects with Education Associations. 
\t present we have four cooperative projects spon- 
sored jointly by the state department with educa- 
tion associations. One of these, with the Texas As- 
sociation of School Administrators, is designed to 
improve local school administrative services. An- 
other is with the Texas Association of Secondary 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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During the weeks and months to come Congress and the nation will be weigh- 


ing numerous proposals on education. They will consider, among other recom- 
mendations, the new administration program for Congressional action in this 
field. In the following pages State Government summarizes the main features of 
the administration’s program, the reasons advanced for it by officials of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and how they believe it would 


work if adopted. 


We present the summary because the proposals are on a subject of prime 
importance to the states, and therefore call for close examination by the states. 
For many years the states have spent more on education than for any other 
function. Each year, for many years, their appropriations for it have increased. 
Today the states are weighing the courses of action that are open to them to 
meet the extraordinary present and future needs of education. Whatever Con- 
gress finally does with the administration program described below, and with . 
the other proposals that will be before it, primary governmental responstbility 


for the education of our children 


governments. 


n December. 30, the White House released 
a memorandum from Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, stating the basic premise of the administra- 
tion’s new education program. This was the first 
official announcement of the course which the ad- 
ministration will be taking in the complex field of 
education in the second session of the 85th Con. 
gress. 
“These proposals,” the 
memorandum, “reflect some plain truths: 
“First, education is now more crucially impor- 
tant to long-term national security than ever be- 


Secretary said in his 


fore. 

“Second, there are deficiencies in education 
which, if allowed to continue, could seriously 
weaken our national security effort. 

“Third, the main support for education must 
come in the future, as in the past, from state, local, 
and private sources. We must work to strengthen 
—not weaken—the American tradition of state and 
local control of education.” 

What are these proposals? 

The administration is recommending federal 
action designed to strengthen American education 
in five specific ways: 

1. To reduce waste of talent among the boys 
and girls of America by helping to finance early 
testing of aptitudes, plus guidance and counseling 
to encourage able students to complete their for- 
mal education, and by providing scholarships to 


Administration Proposals on 
Education 


will remain with the state and local 


those who need financial help to go on to college. 

2. To strengthen the teaching of science and 
mathematics in the public schools through match- 
ing grants to states which could be used in a num- 
ber of ways. 

3. To increase the number of college and uni- 
versity teachers through fellowships to graduate 
students and grants to graduate schools. 

4. To stimulate the study and teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages by financing special training 
centers for students and summer institutes for 
teachers. 

5- To improve and speed up the collection and 
dissemination of statistics on education by means 
of matching grants to states. 

In his memorandum to the President, Secretary 
Folsom asserted: “As these national needs are more 
fully met through increased state, local, and private 
action, federal support would no longer be needed. 
The program will therefore contain certain specific 
provision for its termination at the end of the 
fourth year, except for certain scholarship and 
fellowship activities which must be phased out 
gradually.” 

The President's budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, 1958, requests $145.5 million to finance 
the first year of these programs. The President's 
program also recommends a fivefold increase in 
appropriations—up to almost $80 million—to ex- 
pand and improve the science education programs 
of the National Science Foundation. These in- 
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clude institutes for teachers to improve the quality 
of science and mathematics instruction, studies to 
improve textbooks, teachers’ manuals and other 
materials, several programs to encourage able stu- 
dents to consider science as a career, and special 
graduate fellowships for selected science students. 
Total cost of both the HEW and NSF programs 
is estimated at about $1 billion over four years. 

Officials of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare note that the grant provisions relating 
to the states envisioned by the administration 
would allow for greater administrative flexibility 
on the part of states and local communities than is 
traditionally the case with federal grant programs. 
The legislation the department would like to sec 
enacted would lay down certain broad objectives, 
but in working toward them states and local com 
munities would be free to work out their own 
methods and procedures and set their own stand- 
ards. 

“The program is not intended to solve all the 
problems in American education today,” a depart- 
ment official emphasized. “Nor is it just a post- 
Sputnik panacea. We think it would do a lot of 
good, that 1t would be a much-needed shot in the 
arm with respect to a number of problems in edu- 
cation which bear directly and importantly on the 
national security. 

“The proposals have a broad horizontal basis: 
we consulted about 100 prominent educators and 
leaders in other fields before reaching a decision 
on these proposals. And they have a deep vertical 
underpinning, too, for they are the culmination 
of studies going back through many months.” 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, made in July, 
1957, had an important influence on the recom- 
mendations, the department indicated. The follow- 
ing recommendations of the committee were cited 
in particular: 

—That vigorous efforts be made throughout our 
(American society to remove barriers to the pursuit 
of education by all talented youths. 

-That school systems greatly increase their em. 
phasis on developing sound guidance and counsel- 
ing programs which will extend meaningful aid to 
all students within their jurisdictions. 

—That universities expand and strengthen thei 
graduate schools in all major fields of learning: 
that the graduate schools make special efforts to 
devise ways of creating interest in teaching on the 
part of their best students and to strengthen present 
programs at the master’s and doctoral level, and 
devise new programs for the preparation of college 
teachers; and that recruitment efforts be reinforced 
by fellowship programs and financial assistance to 
graduate schools. 


-That the United States Ofhce of Education 
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increase its efforts to collect and disseminate basic 
planning data and to improve the timeliness of 
its statistical output. 

Factors which finally culminated in the legisla- 
tive proposals also include the findings and recom- 
mendations of a special task force appointed by 
Secretary Folsom to study the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s committee and to make recommendations. 

Summarized below, as set forth by officials of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
are some ‘of the reasons behind the proposed pro- 
gram and indications of how it would work: 


1. REDUCING THE WASTE OF TALENT 


Testing 


Department officials emphasize that too much 
of the nation’s strength inherent in the talents of 
its children and youth is being wasted. Studies have 
indicated that roughly 60,000 of the more talented 
students drop out of high school each year before 
graduation—and that of those who graduate in the 
upper fourth of their class, more than one out of 
three do not go on to college. Altogether, it is 
stated, more than 200,000 of the students who could 
best qualify for college, and could generally profit 
most and make the best contribution to society, end 
their education below the college level. 

\t a time when science, engineering, and other 
important fields urgently need more educated and 
talented manpower, such a loss is of critical na- 
tional concern. 

Why do so many of the high calibre students not 
stay at their books and develop their high poten- 
tialities? Usually it is either because of a lack of 
incentive or lack of money. To correct this situa 
tion, officials of the department say, talented indi- 
viduals must first be spotted, and then given en- 
couragement and guidance to choose wisely their 
educational subjects and their vocational careers. 
Finally, they assert, assistance should be given to 
the most promising youths for whom higher educa 
tion is financially out of reach. 

Identification of potential abilities, then, would 
be the first step in the department's three-phase 
approach to conservation of talent. 

Testing, it is underlined, should start earlv if 
students with top scholastic aptitudes are to be 
given the best opportunities for development. Test- 
ing today not only is “spotty,” from a national 
viewpoint, but frequently does not begin early 
enough to achieve maximum benefits. Often, more 
over, there is little follow-up of the first tests. In 
the department's view, much of the possible benefit 
will be lost unless findings of early tests are re- 
evaluated in the junior or senior years of high 
school. 

More than reliable tests, however, are regarded as 
necessary in planning sound educational and voca- 
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tional programs. School officials, it is stated, need a 
“picture” of each child, built up gradually through 
his school career—cumulative records, which grow 
as the child grows and advances from grade to 
grade. Such records would include data on school 
achievement and other factors. 

Since America is a country of people on the 
move, provisions would need to be made for trans- 
mitting these systematic, continuous records from 
one high school to another. The records would ac- 
company or precede the student to college—helping 
to bridge the move from secondary to higher educa- 
tion, and giving college officials a basis for assisting 
students. toward carefully chosen goals. 

The administration proposes grants to states, on 
a 50-50 matching basis, to encourage earlier, im- 
proved and more systematic testing of the abilities 
and aptitudes of students and improvement of the 
cumulative records systems. The funds could be 
used to employ personnel, to pay the costs of test 
scoring, to purchase equipment and supplies and 
for various other purposes. 

There would be no uniform, compulsory na- 
tional examination. The states themselves, depart- 
ment officials explain, would work out with their 
local school systems the best methods of testing. 
The objective would be to start testing at the 7th, 
8th, or at least the oth grade level and repeat at 
least once by the junior or senior year of high 


school. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Matching grants to states would also be designed 
to strengthen the second phase of the talent-con- 
servation program—guidance and counseling 

Tests and records, the officials observe, are of lit- 
tle use without proper follow-up, but when a 
trained school counselor is available to use them 
they are vital aids in helping students and parents 
map out good school and vocational programs. 
They can assist him in encouraging able students 
to stay in school, to work harder in basic academic 
subjects and to prepare for college. 

Many “rule of thumb” techniques of guidance in 
use today are recognized as outmoded, and surging 
enrollments have compounded the problem. 

The school counselor has many functions which 
the department finds important. Among these are 
discussing with students the opportunities in vari- 
ous vocational fields, assisting them in choosing 
courses that will help them get where they want to 
go, counseling them in seeking college admission, 
and helping them in making applications for stu- 
dent aid. 

Several studies have evaluated counseling. One of 
these was a comprehensive college study in Michi- 
gan. Two large groups of students, as nearly identi- 


cal as possible in aptitudes, age, fields of study and 
ability were selected. The study covered four years, 
with one group counseled by trained personnel 
while the other group received no special attention. 

Of the counseled group, 54 per cent were gradu- 
ated, as compared with 36 per cent of the non- 
counseled group. The counseled group also made 
higher grades on the average, and earned more 
credits. 

Frequently, however, counselors are not avail- 
able. The current shortage of them is estimated in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to be 15,000. In 1955-56, an Office of Educa- 
tion study indicates, only about one-half as many 
counselors were being graduated as were being re- 
quested by schools. And many persons now in coun. 
seling positions are not fully trained for such work. 

To improve guidance and counseling so that 
more of the able students would remain in school 
and make the most of their opportunities, the de- 
partment proposes that the federal government pro- 
vide matching funds to be used to train counselors, 
to pay salaries of supervisors and administrators in 
the guidance field, and to hire additional counselors 
in some school systems. The states would retain re- 
sponsibility for organizing and conducting their 
guidance and counseling programs. 

The administration has requested an appropria- 
tion of $16,275,000 for the first year of the testing, 
guidance and counseling program. 


Scholarships 


Opportunities for higher education obviously are 
not always related to the talents of young people. 
Frequently, the cultural, economic and educational 
background of a young man’s parents—rather than 
his own native abilities—determines whether he will 
go to college. Many families beset by financial prob 
lems do not even consider college in the plans for 
their children, even though the children may have 
great potentialities. 

At present, officials of the department note, most 
scholarships available from colleges, universities 
and other sources are intended only to make it “a 
little easier” for a student to go to college. 

The administration’s scholarship proposal _ is 
aimed directly at those talented students who si »p 
their education short of a college degree, but who 
would complete their education if they had the 
means. The federal scholarships would vary accord- 
ing to financial means of students and would range 
up to 91,000. 

The program calls for about 10,000 scholarships 
a year for four years, to be allocated among the 
states on the basis of population of 18-year-olds, 
and to individuals on the basis of need and ability. 
By the end of the fourth year, 40,000 young people 


would be studying under federal scholarships. No 
new scholarships would be awarded after that time, 
but students already under the program would be 
able to carry out a full four-year course of study. 

Total first-year cost of the scholarship program 
is estimated at $8,500,000. 

State scholarship boards or commissions would 
award and administer the scholarships. Students 
would choose their own fields of study and select 
their institutions of higher education. In making 
the awards, preference would be given to students 
with good preparation in mathematics and science, 
with the idea that many scholarship holders would 
be likely to study science and engineering in college. 


2. EXPANDING AND IMPROVING THE 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


The administration opposes the idea of a crash 
program directed solely at science and mathematics. 
It holds, however, that there is need to bring these 
Iwentieth Century fundamentals into better bal- 
ance with other aspects of education. In recent 
years so many teachers with competencies in them 
have drifted into other, more lucrative fields, it is 
stated, that these subjects are receiving less atten 
tion than many other areas of education. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare points out, for example, that only one out of 
three high school graduates has taken one full yean 
of chemistry or more than one year of algebra, and 
that only one out of four has had a year of physics. 
It holds that progress needs to be made quickly in 
the following four aspects of this field, and for these 
reasons: 

Science teachers. Vhere is a current shortage of 
more than 8,000 high school science teachers. In 
1956, about 50 per cent fewer qualified science 
teachers were graduated from our colleges than in 
ig50. And only about six out of ten of the 1956 
group accepted teaching positions. 

Curricula. Many high school students have little 
opportunity to consider science or engineering as a 
career, for they have not been in high school where 
sufficient science and mathematics are required, or, 
in some schools, available. 

Facilities for teaching science and mathematics. 
Recent surveys indicate that more than one-fifth of 
the high schools do not have rooms for science 
teaching. Poor equipment also is described as a 
common problem. 

Assistance at the state level for sctence-mathe- 
matics programs. Only eight states in 1956, as re- 
ported in the department, had special supervisors 
or directors to help local school systems foster and 
improve science and mathematics instruction. 

Ihe federal proposal for a four-year program of 
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50-50 matching tunds, officials of the department 
summarize, would permit an attack on these prob- 
lems which weaken our national security. States and 
local communities, they add, could use the funds 
flexibly, depending upon their own needs and edu- 
cational plans. 

Because small classes make for better learning of 
science and mathematics, or because there may be a 
need for more courses in these fields, funds might 
be used to hire additional science and mathematics 
teachers. They also could be used for laboratory 
equipment and instructional supplies. 

Under the program state departments of educa- 
tion also would receive funds to strengthen their 
own staffs for supervising mathematics and science. 
They could use this money, it is explained in the 
department, to expand or establish state units to 
consult with local schools on curriculum, methods, 
materials and other matters, in a general expansion 
and improvement of science and mathematics teach- 
ing. 

In some cases, the money might be used to in- 
crease the pay of qualified science and mathematics 
teachers. Although teacher salaries are generally 
low, authorities point to a much larger competitive 
gap in science and mathematics than in some other 
fields. 

The first-year cost of the science-mathematics pro- 
gram would be $110 million. 


3. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


America is essentially a one-language nation, the 
department points out, whereas the USSR concen- 
trates a significant portion of its education on lan- 
guages other than its own. The department is con- 
vinced that more Americans need to be equipped 
with the ability to talk with other peoples of the 
world—not in our language but in theirs. Foreign 
languages are regarded, in fact, as another matter 
gt national security. 

Nearly three-fourths of the world’s population, 
or 1.9 billion people, speak languages not com- 
monly taught in the United States. More than 300 
million people speak languages that are not taught 
at all in this country. Only about 15 per cent of our 
college students and less than 15 per cent of our 
public high school students study a modern for- 
eign language. Only an estimated 1 per cent of 
elementary school students study foreign languages, 
even though they are at the age when, according to 
experts, language abilities develop easiest and best. 

The administration has requested $1,284,000 fon 
the first year of the foreign language program. The 
program calls for two approaches: 

Special training institutes. These would be aimed 
at the upgrading of foreign language instruction. 
Language teachers in elementary and secondary 
(Continued on page 39) . 
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Harold L. Plummer, Chairman of the Wisconsin State Highway Commission 
and Chairman of the Committee on Public Information of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, tells in these pages of a highway task that is 
coming increasingly to the fore. In the past, he notes, highway officials put 
slight emphasis on public relations in their departments. Today the vast road 
building program has changed that. Public information on the program—from 
the highway departments—has become a public necessity. State highway offi- 
cials, accordingly, are stepping up their informational services, and the last 
annual meeting of their national association put extraordinary emphasis on 
the same subject. Mr. Plummer here explains why this has happened and 
reports what the states are doing about tt. 


GREAT DEAL of public understanding must take 
place before the nation can ride on the 
finished road pavements of the big highway 

program now in its starting years. 

The program is so big and will cost so much that 
it involves every person in the nation both as a 
payer tor the facility and as a benefiter from it. The 
people believe in the need for and the desirability 
of a program of this scope, or they would soon set 
in motion a procedure for halting it. 

Federal aids and state managements aim for a 
balanced network of highways—from land-servicc 
local roads to Interstate System freeways—without 
any one system of roads being developed at the 
expense of the others. This means that town roads, 
county trunks, city streets and state trunk high- 
ways will continue to be improved as needed, at 
the same time that the Interstate System develops. 

Largest projects, however, in dollars, in total 
quantities and in length will be Interstate System 
projects. Right of way alone, for example, as most 
of the system will be developed on new locations, 
will involve perhaps three-quarters of a million 
persons who have an interest in the 300,000 parcels 
of land that will have to be acquired. 


EARLY ENTHUSIASM 


Congress passed the “Big Road” act in midyear 
1956. Almost utopian in concept, the 1956 road 
act was greeted with a unanimous hurrah. It ben- 
efited everybody. Worker, grower, builder, motorist, 
shipper, landowner, vacationist, manufacturer, sol- 
dier and student. Editors projected glowing fore- 
casts of what American life will become when once 


Public Relations 
in Highway Departments 
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we have a truly adequate highway system. Money 
interests read from the plan nothing but good, 
manultacturing glowed with the anticipation of the 
things to be made for use on the big road, labor 
counted the jobs to be filled and was happy. The 
taxpayer for once had the feeling he was to get 
good value, and the politicians were awed into 
silence by finding nothing to view with alarm. That 
rarity of all rarities had actually occurred—an act 
ol Congress designed to accomplish a new and singu- 
lar greatness for the nation and do it painlessly. 

The boldness of the idea, the interpretation of 
its meaning to all aspects of American life was on 
every tongue. 


THE EMPHASIS TODAY 


Today, a year and a half later, the emphasis has 
swung from the vision to the plans, to the dust and 
the mud and the din of doing the job. And quite 
a bit of additional din is raised by the voices of 
those who discover there is personal advantage in 
criticising the program, trying to change it, or 
warning of hidden dangers to private property. 

Che concept of the Big Road program is no 
longer news nor is its interpretation and projection. 
News today is the controversy over it, the attack on 
it. “Accentuate the positive, eliminate the nega- 
tive’ may be sound philosophy, but for providing 
headlines the negative is far more spectacular and 
dependable. 

\nd so, what is the recent “news” on the road 
program? Magazine articles headed: “Where are 
those new roads we were promised?” “What's hold- 
ing up the road program?” “Road Block Ahead,” 
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“Cost of road program upped jO per cent.” 

Scare journalism directed at the farmers, “New 
road to take your land?—Don’t sign anything!” 
“Freeway Hits, Farmers, Unite!” Or to city dwellers, 
“They Took Qur Homes!” “When road builders 
decide to uproot a town, how can homeowners fight 


back?” 
PUBLIC RELATIONS TO THE FORE 


Small wonder, then, that the highway depart 
ments, meeting jointly in Chicago at the annual 
meeting of their American Association of State 
Highway Officials last November, put their strong 
est attention to the subject of public relations. 

First of all, the highway program is moving along 
right on schedule. Land is being bought for it and 
farmers and homeowners are being paid a full and 
a fair price. The alarms being raised from the out- 
side, the people on the inside know, do not reflect 
anything of the true forward progress of the pro 
gram, which is substantial. To bring the true pic- 
ture out, and to help the program maintain public 
regard is the desire of all the states. It is the reason 
for a burst of interest in the mechanics and know- 
how of public relations for a public body such as a 
state highway department. 

One of the long-time committees of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials was the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and Publicity. Through 
the years it was only moderately active, and at- 
tendance at its program sessions was modest. There 
were too many other subjects of urgency, such as 
highway finance, design, construction, and main 
tenance. 

Phe 1956 federal highway act changed all that 
The size of the program, the space given it by the 
press, the recent attacks on it, the general misin 
terpretation and misinformation, suddenly mac 
every state highway department realize the need 
for getting out true and accurate information. High- 
way administrators attending the 1957 national 
meeting of the AASHO in Chicago in November 
concentrated at the public relations meetings. 

Highway officials wanted to know how their states 
stood in relation to what the others were doing. 
They wanted to learn which activities were most 
effective and how to go about them. Prior to the 
meeting, the committee had asked each state for a 
rather comprehensive report on its public relations 
organization, functions and effectiveness. There was 
a 100 per cent return of the report. 


AS THE STATES SEE IT 
Particularly apt were some of the many com 


ments that came spontaneously from the states with 
their reports. 


“A public relations department is one of the most im- 
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portant segments of a highway department. It has been 
my experience that the taxpayer is daily interested in the 
affairs of our highway department and is most co-opera 
tive with us in solving our problems when he is given 
truthful and constructive information regarding these 
problems 


“Misinformation, or the lack of information, creates 
many unnecessary problems that could be avoided if we 
would use our public relations department to its full 
overlooked the ma 
terial benefits that could be accomplished if we would 


capacity. I believe most of us have 


enlarge upon a public relations program and inform the 
people of our financial conditions, the laws under which 
we are required to operate, and clearly define the sys 
tem of highways that we can spend our funds upon. 
\lso, we should keep the people informed as to why 
ind what we art doing at all times.” 
Our public relations departments should have ade 
quate facilities to keep the press, radio, and television 
informed of matters that are of vital interest to the 


public. Educational programs should be initiated through 


radio and television and should be carried to our high 


s hools and colle ges. 

“It has been my experience that the more informed 
the public is of our multitude 
receive from the taxpayer and the traveling 


of problems, the more co- 
operation Ww 


public.” 


Our public relations program is in its infancy. We 
fully realize the importance and absolute necessity for 
such a program but we are lorced by circumstances to 
proceed with caution and advance the amount of such 
work at a rather SLOW pace 
“During our recent legislative session, a bill was intro 


duced by one of the le which have made 


it illegal for any de partment of the state government to 
spend any of its funds whatsoever for public relations 
work. Fortunately, this bill did not pass, but it does 
point up the attitude of some individuals toward such a 


rogram. With this in mind, we are attempting to carry 


on as extensive a program as possible within our limited 
means.” 
One of the most pressing problems stems from the 


violent opposition ol small but voc 


ilerous groups in cer 
tain communities to freeway route proposals which have 
heen drawn up for the benefit of all. 

The stepped up pace of route determination unde 
the accelerated program has brought to a head within a 


hort pe riod a number of local freeway location problems 


n Various parts of the state, resulting in a movement 


oward legislation which would restrict the Highway 


Commission's authority to adopt freeway routes. While 
no restrictive legislation was finally enacted by the legis 
lature this year, the problem is still very much with us. 
“What is needed is a program of public information 
and education about the purposes and effects of properly 
located freeways which would not only be broad in scope 
but also adaptable to any given local problem of free 


way routing.” 
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People are greatly interested in highway develop 
ment today, and so are the press, radio and TV. Actually, 
it is very easy to obtain public support because of this 
interest, if there is trained personnel to do the job. If 
the papers and public are told the story of their High 
way Department in the proper manner, they are bound 
to support the department.” 

Such comments show a growing realization 
throughout the nation that today “a good job well 
done” in highway administration is not enough. 
Ihe highway program becomes a target because ol 
its very size and importance. Suggestion, innuendo, 
question, illusion, all make good copy. The subtlest 
hint that any little thing is amiss or awry gets 
column after column and editorial following edi- 
torial, and some of the political “outs” seek any- 
thing that can be expanded and puffed into an 
issue. 


NEEDED: PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Phe realization that a highway department ought 
to organize its public relations should not be 
prompted by a desire to defend itself. That would 
merely be more politics. Nor should it be a crash 
program of furious effort and activity to sell a 
specific program or issue. Good public relations is 
larger than that. 

Good public relations, in fact, should avoid the 
words public relations. They smack too much of a 
desire to appear well, of painting the surface, of 
conscious effort to justify our actions simply be- 
cause they are the actions we have taken, of having 
to wear a front. And so the Committee on Public 
Relations and Publicity of the AASHO, as one of 
its initial actions in preparation for the work ahead, 
requested the Executive Committee for a change in 
its name to the Committee on Public Information. 
Phe suggestion was instantly accepted. 

Public information is a far more descriptive term 
for the material a highway department should dis- 
tribute about itself. The term also defines its own 
goal and carries its own discipline. 

More and more states are finding that a policy 
of complete openness of information reduces ten- 
sion and apprehension, not only that of the prop- 
erty owners who will be affected, but also putting 
at ease the highway administrators who make the 
decisions. 

What to reveal at any stage of the long highway 
process is no problem. In Wisconsin, for example, 
we simply tell what we know. If a project is in the 
stage where we are deciding among several possible 
route locations we say so; when the general line is 
chosen we have maps available showing it, and as 
the plans progress and details are settled we find no 
reason to withhold those details. Once the general 
processes of selecting a route and developing it are 
known to the public, we find that people are gen- 


erally friendly to the project. This is true even 
when a part of their property is to be taken, for 
the story of competent appraisal and fair price has 
been told and retold across the whole state. 


INFORMATION STAFFS 


Reports directly from each state show that of the 
filty-one member departments of the AASHO (Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii in addi 
tion to the forty-eight states) only nine have no 
formal organization tor public information. Eight 
have organized just recently or are in the process 
of organizing, and of these two are among the nine 
that were not active at the time of the report. 

Informational staffs vary. Seven states have just 
one person on the staff. States with large informa- 
tional staffs are Connecticut with eleven, Michigan 
with sixteen, Missouri with eleven, Ohio with 
twenty-two, South Carolina with fifteen, Texas with 
thirty-two. Larger staffs usually mean that some 
other activity, such as safety or personnel training, 
is handled in the same department as public in- 
formation. Some of the states reporting large infor- 
mational staffs supply border welcoming stations 
with attendants. The average state staff runs from 
three to five. 

Annual budgets for informational activities are 
not particularly revealing as reported. The range 
is from $3,000 in a state where the duties are part 
time in the trafic department to $250,000 in a state 
where tourist promotion and the cost of the stat 
highway map are charged as public information. 
Half of the states have no separate public informa 
tion budget as such for the highway departments, 
funds being available ‘as needed” from administra 
tive or over-all budgets. Those that do break down 
costs and stick to nominal staffs without engaging 
in tourist promotion report $30,000 to $75,000 as 
the yearly cost of public informational activities. 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED 


\ctivity of highest participation is preparation 
of spec tal news releases, with forty-eight out of 
fifty-one departments doing it. This is a bigger 
return than there are states with organized public 
information units in their departments—which 
means that all states engage in public relations 
whether they are organized for it or not. 

\ surprising thing is the number of state hig) 
way departments that are in the publishing busi 
ness. Thirty-one states put out employees’ maga 
zines. Four of these are either brand new or ave 
being planned—Louisiana, Maine, Nevada and Util 
being the most recent to take on the activity. One 
of the departments has no public information unit 
and another has just organized, but the employe: 
publications are already a strong feature. 

The popularized annual report is not so wick 


— 
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spread as is the employee magazine. Twenty-eight 
states aim for a readable, appealing annual report 
that the man in the street can understand. The 
trend is definitely toward the popularized report. 
Some states may require legislation to allow it; one 
of the reports coming in said that, in the state in 
question, such torm of report would be illegal. 

Poorest showing among all the functions gen. 
erally considered essential was public relations in- 
struction in employee training sessions. Ouly six 
teen states carry on activity of this mature. 

But regardless of the specific activities in which 
a state may engage to inform its people, and regard 
less of the terminology used to designate the depart 
ment performing this work, all states are making 
new efforts for public understanding ol their public 
highways. With better public understanding, all 
highway activity can proceed more smoothly, more 
economically, more ethcientlv. 


Government In Emergency 


(Continued from page 28) 


their personnel, facilities, and equipment. Sinc« 
government has an inherent responsibility to pro 
vide for the public safety during major disasters, it 
is only logical that the resources of existing units 
of government be used to the fullest possible extent 
lor emergency operations. 

State and local governments presently employ 
about 5,275,000 tull-time employees. They own 
large quantities of useful equipment such as rescuc, 
fire-fighting, and earth-moving vehicles. Govern- 
ments also have large numbers of public buildings 
and facilities at their disposal for emergency use. 
These are the resources that the wise public admin 
istrator will use to best advantage as the base ton 
emergency operations. 

Before these resources are assigned, all functions 
of all governments must be classified as either 
“emergency” or “non-emergency’’—essential or non- 
essential to the protection of life and property in 
an emergency. Legislative and judicial bodies, which 
will continue the same basic functions as in normal 
times, will not be considered for reassignment. The 
same is true of some units of the executive branch, 
such as fire and police departments. Special district 
governments and units of other governments whose 
regular functions are not essential to emergency 
operations may b« assigned, intact, to emergency 
functions. When disaster strikes, non-emergency 
functions are temporarily suspended. All resources 
are concentrated on critical activities under the 
direction of the unit normally responsible for those 
functions. For instance, the education system might 
have to suspend its normal activities. Its resources 
would be used where they best fit into an emei 
gency function. 
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In assigning personnel to emergency functions, 
prime consideration should be given to their skills, 
training, and capabilities. More effective operation 
can be achieved by keeping together employees and 
the equipment they normally use. 


USE OF VOLUNTEERS 


Even optimum utilization of government re- 
sources Will not be sufficient to meet all the demands 
atter a nuclear attack. Government torces must be 
augmented to the tullest extent by volunteers serv- 
ing as auxiliaries to regular government units. This 
type of utilization provides tor the most effective 
contribution of public spirited volunteers to the 
nation’s safety. 


PEACETIME APPLICATION 


\ccomplishing these objectives will provide a 
strong base lor government operations in war-caused 
emergencies. It also will provide the means for 
ettectively combatting such disasters as fires, floods, 
tornadoes, and hurricanes. Government, prepared 
lor the worst eventuality, surely will be well pre- 
pared to deal swiltly and etlectively with more 
limited disasters. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Phe Continuity of State and Local Government 
program is not the sole answer to the many prob- 
lems posed by the threat of nuclear warfare. It is, 
however, a fundamental element in non-military 
detense. In addition, an actual organizational and 
operations plan must be developed, and the torces 
needed to Operale cmlergenecy services must be 
trained and equipped. To achieve these objectives, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration will pro- 
vide guidance and assistance. However, the neces- 
sary actions required can be taken only by the 
leaders of state and local governments. 


Proposals on Education 
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schools and colleges and universities, foreign lan- 
guage supervisors, and teacher educators could en- 
roll in the institutes or in sessions of other estab 
lishment, with like purposes. 

Pramming and service centers. Located in colleges 
and universities, these centers would provide actual 
struction in foreign languages not now com 
monly taught in the United States, particularl 
those of the emerging nations of Asia, Africa and 


the Near East. 
j} GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Higher education, officials in the department 
note, is the training ground for the majority of our 
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leaders—statesmen, scientists and others—on whom 
the nation’s well-being and security depend. The 
colleges and universities are plagued now by short- 
ages of competent instructors in the scientific fields. 
But the main problem is just ahead, when the short- 
ages will be much heavier in every field. The 
department expects college enrollments approxi- 
mately to double during the next ten years. It un- 
derlines that if there are to be enough teachers to 
cope with enrollments of this magnitude, we must 
set about training more teachers, and do it quickly 
To that end two things are proposed: encourage 
ment of more students to go into teaching, and 
enlargement of the graduate schools. 

Since graduate work is increasingly costly, and 
many attractive job opportunities do not require a 
graduate degree, most college students are content 
with a bachelor’s degree. Of those who take gradu- 
ate work and prepare to teach, many are drawn into 
industry or other employment. About 
18,000 new college teachers, it is estimated, will be 
needed yearly for many years, just to replace those 
who leave the profession. 

The administration proposal, to cost $7.8 million 
in the first year, would provide 1,000 three-year 
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graduate level fellowships the first year and 1,500 a 
year for three subsequent years. These would be 
awarded on the basis of recommendations by col- 
leges and universities. Graduate schools themselves 
could receive up tO 4125,000 a Vear, ON a 50-50 
matching basis, to help them expand their pro 
grams to accommodate increased enrollments. 
These funds could be used for salaries, library ma- 
terials or equipment. 


5. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS 


Some of our present weaknesses in education, it 
is generally recognized, result from the fact that we 
have not had enough sound and up-to-date statis. 
tical information on what has been happening in 
education nationally—for only with a knowledge ol 
the status and needs can states and communities 
plan a sound course ahead. Accordingly, depart 
ment othcials emphasize the need tor improved col- 
lection and distribution of educational statistics. 
Ihe states are the principal sources for factual in 
formation on education in this country. In_ the 
view of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Wellare, too many of them are inadequately staffed 
lor this kind of activity, and the limited personne! 
are heavily burdened with more immediate duties 
and responsibilities. 

The proposed program in this area, for which a 
first-year appropriation of $1 million has been re 
quested, would consist of grants, contracts or othe1 
arrangements to help state educational agencies ex 


tend and improve their educational statistics pro- 


grams. This money could be used tor such purposes 
as adding to staff, improving records and reports 
systems, acquiring processing equipment, and pro- 
viding state and local in-service training programs 
to upgrade recording and reporting. 

Such, in the main, is the administration’s pro- 
gram. Such are the reasons why the Department ol 
Health, Education, and Weltare considers it neces 
sary and urgent. Among Americans generally there 
is agreement on the central proposition—that edu 
cation in the United States must be greatly ex 
panded and in proved. Whether the administration 
measures just described should be adopted or 
whether others should be devised in their place Is 
now under nationwide discussion and debate. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of this debate, however, the 
constant and most exacting tasks fon improvement 
of education continue to rest where they alwavs 
have: with the states, the school districts, the col- 
leges, the universities, the teachers, the fathers and 
mothers—and the students. 


Cooperation for Public Education 
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Principals, on improving the high school program. 
We conduct a one-day workshop jointly with the 
Texas Classroom Teachers Association, at which 
our staff attempts to look at state regulations and 
standards through the eyes of the teacher. Still an- 
other joint program is a one-day workshop, spon 
sored jointly with the Texas Educatienal Secre- 
taries Association, tor local school office personnel; 
since these are the people who usually work on the 
reports required by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, we have found it most helpful to secure their 
views on the improvement of our reporting lorms. 

Research Projects. We now have under way three 
research projects seeking to find better methods for 
use in public education. One of these is a study ot 
the utilization of school buildings and instructional 
personnel. Another is a study of school building de- 
sign, looking toward discovering additional econo 
mies in construction. A third is a project on teacher 
recruitment and education by television which seeks. 
through the cooperation of eighteen commercial 
television stations of Texas, to recruit and orient 
college liberal arts graduates into teaching. 

Legislative Interim Committees to Study Educa- 
fron. Legislative study committees constitute one 
of the most important elements in our educational 
structure. Usually the role of the State De partment 
of Education in relation to these interim commit- 
tees is to serve as a staff for the committee and to 
assist it in coordinating the accompanying grass- 
roots studies. During the past ten years the Texas 
legislature has created three major interim com 
mittees in this field, two of which were to study 
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the public school system and the other to study the 
state-supported colleges and universities. One ot 
these studies is still in progress. The other two 
have resulted in marked changes in the legal struc- 
ture lor public education in Texas. 


THE PEOPLE'S RESOURCEFULNESS 


! haven't told vou about our tailures, and we've 
had them. I haven't indicated, at all, that several 
ol our most successful efforts were borrowed trom 
other states. They were, and we plan to continue 
the practice. We know, as you do, that some of the 
most capable and most promising leadership in 
American education is stemming trom the several 
state education departments throughout the nation. 

Actually, all | have been trying to say is this: II 
a state develops a good pattern tor bringing to bear 
the full measure of resourcefulness of its people on 
the problems of public education, those problems 
have scant hope tor survival. 

Also, that state is more likely to do pre-sputnikly 
what otherwise it might have to do post-sputnikly. 


Elements of Water Program 
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wise a shift from one torm of handling of a program 
over many, many decades to that borrowed from 
another region, in the West, which already is 
plagued by the necessity for change in legal basis. 
Prior appropriation doctrine in the West is not a 
panacea for solving water problems even in the 
West, much less in the East. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 21) 


tion Commission the Interstate Sanitation Commission 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, th 
New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Com 
mission. the Committee of Atlantic Seaboard States on 
Migratory Farm Labor, and the Regional Committee on 
Flood Insurance. 

The conference reviewed the Council of State Govern 
ments program of suggested state legislation for 1958 
and the newly promulgated acts of the National Con 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Among 
other subjects discussed were continuity of government 
in time of emergency; metropolitan area problems in 
civil detense; the current status of gypsy moth control 
ims and progress in ratifving recent interstate 
compacts dealing with juveniles, mental health, detain 
ers, interpleader and mutual military aid. 

The conference also discussed development of a new 
Interstate Compact on Welfare Services: the potential 
need for interstate agreements in narcotic drug control, 
postponement of the date of Labor Dav by the north 


eastern states; interstate problems affecting funerals and 
Action 


which Contains proposals for assumption of 


burials: and the report of the Joint Federal-State 
Committee 
functions by the states 


certain federally aided service 


and tederal withdrawal trom certain tax sources 


One-Man Grand Jury.—\ study entitled “ Lhe Michigan 
One-Man Grand Jury by Robert G. Scighiano 


ate Professor of Political Science, has been published by 


\ssoci 


the Governmental Research Bureau of Michigan Stat 
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University 
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1958-59 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE 


AND 11S SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by the Council of State Governments 
The new edition will present timely, authoritative information on all of the 


forty-eight state governments. 


Constitutional Developments Educational Systems 

Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 

Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways, Highway Safety 

Judicial Organization Regulatory Functions 

Taxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections and 

Intergovernmental Relations other essentials 

Scores of state-by-state tables, articles by experts in varied fields. State 

pages with names of numerous state officers and selected statistics. 

Two Supplements in 1959 will carry comprehensive listings of state officials 

and members of the legislatures. The first, to be published early in 1959, will 

list elective officials and the legislators of all the states as of that time. 

The second, to appear in mid-1959, will contain rosters of administrative 

officials classified by functions. 
After April 15, 1958, the 1958-59 edition of The Book of the States alone will sell for 89: the 
Book and the two Supplements. when ordered together, for $12. Each Supplement will sell 
at $2.50 in 1959. For volumes ordered before April 15, 1958, the prices are: 
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THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND ITS TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
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